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Chats With the Editor 
Was Philip Faithful? 


As I rolled up my pajama legs 
and pushed my feet into damp shoes, one 
question hammered at my mind: “Did 
Philip do what I asked him to do?” 

If he did, I might as well get into bed. 
If he didn’t, I might be in the process of 
losing more than fifty dollars. 

I stood in the cabin doorway and gazed 
out. We were camping—a hundred Path- 
finders and their counselors and I. 





It was a dark night. There should have 
been a moon, but thick clouds covered the 
sky. Rain was falling steadily, driven by 
a powerful wind that forced the storm 
through open windows and splashed rain- 
drops on unprotected beds. 

Must I walk out through all that mud 
and wet, at one o'clock in the morning? 
Did Philip do what I asked him? If only 
I knew. 

My mind went back to the afternoon. 

Almost everyone had gone on a hike. 
I had driven as many as possible back in 
my car. Some of the girls had left their 
sweaters on the front seat. Just before 
vespers they had asked me for them. Philip 
was walking nearby, and I turned to him 
and said, “Philip, please go to my car and 
get all the sweaters you find there, then 
lock up the car.” 

Philip returned in a few minutes with 
the sweaters, and I thought nothing more 
about the matter. 

Then not long before midnight, it be- 
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gan to rain. Of course, I was anxious to 
see that all the campers were dry and under 
cover. 

At exactly five minutes to one I knelt 
down wearily beside my cot to say my 
evening prayers. 

Suddenly the thought flashed into my 
mind, “What’s happening to your car?” 

The last time I had seen the car, the 
windows were wide open. The hikers had 
left them that way. oe 7 

With the windows wide open, the wind 
would be driving all this rain inside. The 
seats would be stained. The floor mats 
would be soaked. I’d have to get new 
seat covers, and perhaps new floor mats, 
too. It would cost forty, fifty dollars, at 
least. 

And the windows were open—unless 
Philip had closed them as I asked him to. 

Was Philip faithful? 

If he was, I could get up from my knees 
and crawl into bed and go to sleep. If he 
wasn’t, the way the storm was blowing, 
there would be more than seat covers and 
floor mats to replace in the morning. 

With a groan I sat on the edge of the 
bed and rolled up the legs of my pajamas. 
I pulled shoes—cold and damp and sticky 
—onto my bare feet. Then I stood in the 
doorway and looked out. “Must I go 
through that mud and rain? 

“Better get it over with!” 

I threw a raincoat around my shoulders 
and sallied forth. The dim beam of my 
flashlight reflected off fast-growing puddles. 
It led me around patches of mud along 
the trail, through the trees, and over the 
wooden bridge. 

At last, there was the car. 

Were the windows up? 

They were! Philip had done exactly 
what I had asked him to do. There was 
nothing to worry about! 

Stretched out in bed a few minutes later, 
with sleep folding cozily around, my last 
thoughts were, “Thank you, Phil, for being 
so faithful. Next time Ill know I a | c 
trust you.” 

It’s a warm, satisfying way for a man 
to feel about a boy, especially in a storm. 








Your friend, 


a Wri 
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MINTA’S GHOST 





Was Real 


By ALTA PETERSEN 


ILLY dashed down the stairs two steps at 

a time, a most undignified manner for 
someone so ladylike as Lilly Valie claimed 
to be. 

“Mother!” she screamed. 

Mother glanced up from the pile of socks 
in her lap. “What's wrong now?” she said, 
quite undisturbed, and selected another sock 
for darning. 

“If you don’t make that Minta quit telling 
ghost stories I’m going to——,” Lilly paused 


as she thought of several things that should 
be done to her younger sister. “I—I’m—I’m 
going to pulverize her. That's what I’m 
going to do!” 

“Lilly Valie, you will do no such thing!” 
mother said, still undisturbed. 

“Well, Mother, every time I turn around, 
there she is hanging on my ear, chanting 
creepy ghost stories into my poor, tortured 
brain. What is she—half ghost herself that 

To page 15 


Minta reached for the knob—and stopped! A ghost was walking from the pantry to the dining room! 
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QUEENIE 


By GARNET M. MANRING 


MOTHER, come see what Uncle George 
has brought us!” cried the three little 
Mutch children in chorus. “Hurry, Mother, 
hurry!” So mother dried her hands and 
joined the group on the front porch and 
saw Queenie for the first time. 

How the family came to name that 
scrawny, trembling little mite a royal name 
like Queenie is a mystery yet, for never was 
there such a homely, half-starved puppy as 
that one was. 

“Wait till I tell you how I came to get 
her,” said Uncle George. “You remember 
the article in the paper last week about the 
dog that runs errands for her master? Well, 
this is one of the twelve puppies she gave 
birth to a few weeks ago. The man gave me 
my choice because I have been feeding the 
mother scraps from the restaurant where I 
cook. This little one is the runt, and she’s 
going to die unless someone takes care of 
her. Do you want her?” 

Mother knew she ought to say No, with 
all the things she had to do, but she felt 
sorry for the little thing. And that’s how 
Queenie came to live with us! 

Queenie thrived on the love and attention 
the three children gave her. The whole fam- 
ily petted her and fed her, and soon her tail 
did not seem so long nor her feet so big. 
She grew to be the most regal dog you can 
imagine. She soon showed the aristocratic 
breeding of her Doberman pinscher mother 
and father, and her long slender body, with 
her coat of brown hair, was as sleek and 
shining as a whippet’s. 

Queenie took her job of protector very 
seriously. Too seriously, in fact, as the torn 
trousers of the mailman and the paper boy 
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proved. But Queenie let us train her, and 
soon she made the paper boy and postman 
feel welcome every time they came. Mother 
mended both pairs of trousers, so the chil- 
dren had to make Queenie treat these public 
servants more kindly! 

At Easter time a little bunny came to our 
house. At first Queenie was jealous. But 
with much patient explaining, Queenie be- 
came the protector and friend of the little 
animal that by nature she would have eaten. 
Soon the two of them would lie down side 
by side and go to sleep in Queenie’s bed. 
When they played, the rabbit would jump 
over Queenie, then Queenie would jump 
over the rabbit. It looked just like a game of 
leapfrog and gave us many laughs. 

One year, when school closed for the 
summer, the children came home with the 
white rat that was the pet of the schoolroom. 
It was a great honor to be chosen to look 
after the rat for the summer, but Queenie 
was not consulted in the matter. 

When the little creature in its cage was 
set down in front of the dog, Queenie’s 
ears came up, she sniffed a couple of times, 
and growled as though she knew that some- 
thing was going to be expected of her and 
that she was not going to do it. Her voice 
was wary, but her tail had a hint of a wag. 

She nosed the cage, and the rat almost 
went into a fit, it was so frightened. So 
Lorna put the cage up on a shelf out of 
harm’s way. How could we help these wo e 
very old enemies to become friends? Our 
summer was going to be very interesting, 
we were sure. It was not too difficult to 
convince Queenie, but the white rat, named 
Elmer, was a different matter. 
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So, day by day we would hold Elmer in 
our hands, and Queenie, who was always 
curious, would raise her head and sniff at 
him. Soon we were holding Elmer down so 
the two noses could touch, and we would 
say, “Be careful, Queenie.” Queenie would 
lick Elmer’s nose, and before long we would 
let Elmer loose as we held on to Queenie. 
Soon Elmer would come over where 
Queenie was, and then at last the day came 
when Queenie and Elmer were sharing 
Queenie’s supper. We knew they were 
friends then. And soon the rat was sharing 
Queenie’s bed also. But we were very care- 
ful never to leave the two alone together, 
although I believe it would have been 
perfectly safe to trust Queenie. At least, I 
think so! 

One day Queenie committed a crime. She 
“puppy-naped” our neighbor’s puppy! The 
mother was a little fox terrier. She had four 
of the cutest little puppies, and Queenie 
was fascinated by them. She tried many 
times to get near the little things, but the 
mother was just as determined that no one 
was going to get near her babies, absolutely 
no one. 

But one day the mother relaxed, and 
Queenie saw her chance. She picked up one 
of the squealing little things by the nape of 
its neck and started home across the street. 
She had almost reached the other side of the 
street when a hurricane on four legs flew 
into her. Queenie was three times as big as 
that little terrier, but it made not a bit of 


difference. The furious mother bit Queenie 
four or five times, and Queenie dropped the 
puppy and ran home as fast as her long legs 
would take her. And the little mother fol- 
lowed right behind! Then she went back 
and picked up her baby and carried it safely 
to its nest in the woodshed. But Queenie 
was very sad about the puppy. 

So one day we borrowed one of the 
puppies for a while and let Queenie mother 
it. She lay down in the middle of the floor, 
and bathed that puppy from stem to stern, 
and oh, how tender she was with it! When 
the puppy became hungry we had to take 
it back, but we borrowed it often so 
Queenie could satisfy her mother love by 
taking care of it. 

One day Queenie came home with a baby 
rabbit. We do not know where she got it, 
because we lived in a city, but there it was. 
It was only a few weeks old and not yet 
weaned, so we thought we would put it with 
our mother rabbit, that had just had seven 
babies of her own. 

Daddy said she would not accept the new 
baby if we did not let it stay with her own 
babies for a while so the smell could rub off 
them onto it. So we put the wild baby into a 
box with the tame ones and moved them 
around to make them all smell alike. We 
fed the little thing with an eye-dropper, 
just in case the mother rabbit refused to 
accept it. But she was just as loving as 
Queenie was and took the little orphan right 
into her nest. To page 17 
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Queenie would lie down, and the rabbit would leap over her, then Queenie would leap over the rabbit. 
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A new coat, an answered prayer, and an embarrassing moment. 


All Things Are Possible 


By MAVIS FINCH . J 7: 


Chapter Two: In Which a Stranger 
Is Kind 


— could not stand up. She had wished 
for years that she could go to the acad- 
emy, and had known it was impossible. But 
just a week ago blind old Uncle Dave had 
offered to pay part of her expenses. She 
could go! Now she was sitting in the office 
of the business manager of the academy, 
and Mr. Nepper, the business manager, had 
just told her she could not be accepted. 

Mr. Nepper sat silently behind the desk 
reading Uncle Dave's letter a second time 
and studying the papers before him. After a 
moment he spoke, but this time his voice 
was calm. 

“I see you came here with Frances and 
Mary Ann and the Withers girls.” 

“Yes,” Eloise answered, and she saw there 
was a glimmer of hope. 

“Frances was with us last year,” Mr. Nep- 
per continued, “and we were proud to count 
her in our student body.” 

Eloise waited breathlessly for what he 
would say next. 

“We are acquainted with Frances and 
know what to expect from her, and Mary 
Ann and the Withers girls come to us with 
very good recommendations. Since you are 
their friend, I believe we can expect the 
same from you.” 

Eloise saw a twinkle dancing in Mr. Nep- 
per's eyes. 

“You mean, I can stay?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, for the present anyhow. Run along 
and finish registering.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” Eloise exclaimed 
happily, and as she turned to leave she 
noticed that the twinkle was still dancing 
in Mr. Nepper’s eyes. 

In the years that followed, Eloise learned 
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that many people spoke of this man as “that 
tough little German.” But she could never 
think of him that way. To her he was the 
kindest man she had ever known, and during 
the three years that she spent at the academy 
there were many times when he was kind 
to her. 

That night a tired but happy Eloise 
stretched out on her bed in her dormitory 
room, and as comfortable sleep settled over 
her she asked herself, “What was that Bible 
verse Uncle Dave quoted? ‘All things are 
possible.’” Maybe it was true after all. 


Eloise found life in the dormitory to be 
all, and more than, she had expected. The 
schedule of dormitory life, from the rising 
bell in the morning till “lights out” in the 
evening, was exactly to her liking. The 
visits in her friends’ rooms when groups of 
girls got together for gay chatter or for the 
serious discussion of perplexing problems, 
the quietness of study hour, and the feeling 
of inner peace and nearness to God that 
filled the room when all the girls were seated 
on the floor in the parlor for worship at the 
end of the day—all these things made the 
dormitory seem like a little bit of heaven to 
Eloise. 

It was all so wonderful that, many weeks 
after the school year had begun and winter 
held a firm grip on the land, Eloise found 
that she was still floating on that cloud to 
which she had ascended on the day her 
mother informed her that she could go to 
the academy. 

But people can’t spend all their time on a 
cloud. As Eloise’s practical mother had 
pointed out to her on so many occasions, 
there are times when people have to face i \ 
realities. And Eloise was beginning to face 
one of those realities. The winter was be- 














coming bitterly cold, and Eloise did not 
own a coat. When her friends asked her 
about it she told them she was not too con- 
cerned. Her parents did not have enough 
money to buy her a coat, and she didn’t 
really need one. After all, the only time 
she was outdoors was when she went from 
the dormitory to the administration building 
for classes and church services, and if she 
walked fast she wouldn’t get very cold. 

But God knows our needs even without 
our telling Him, and God provided a coat 
for Eloise. 

One day when she was returning from 
the ad building after classes, Eloise stopped 
in the reception room as usual, to see if she 
had any mail. A large package was sitting 
on the floor by the door, and remembering 
mom’s promise to send her a dress and a 
pair of shoes when the chickens were sold, 
she stooped to see if the package might be 
hers. But no, it belonged to Merrilee, a 
senior whose room was several doors down 
the hall from hers. 

Eloise had not become very well ac- 
quainted with Merrilee, since she was in 
none of Merrilee’s classes. But the two girls 
always exchanged a cheerful Hello when- 





ever they happened to meet in the dining 
room or on the sidewalk. Merrilee’s parents 
had much more money than Eloise’s parents 
did, and although it seemed that Merrilee’s 
best friends were the girls whose clothes 
were as pretty as her own, she did not limit 
her friendship to them. 

In the quietness of the study period that 
evening, Eloise and her roommate were try- 
ing to work their algebra problems. Sud- 
denly Jennifer threw her pencil down on 
the table and leaned back in her chair. 

“Are your problems all finished?” Eloise 
asked. 

“No,” Jennifer snapped. “I don’t see why 
Mrs. Jensen has to assign so many.” 

“She does believe in keeping us busy,” 
Eloise sighed, and she turned the page and 
began working on another problem. 

Silence pervaded the room again, but was 
soon broken as Jennifer strode across the 
room and took a jar of face cream from her 
dresser drawer. 

“I've forgotten,” Eloise said. “Which di- 
rection did Miss Holman say the girls could 
walk next Sabbath afternoon?” 

“She said we could walk out in the coun- 
try,” Jennifer replied. 

Eloise smiled as she thought about that 
academy rule. Each Sabbath afternoon the 
students went for a walk, the boys going in 
one direction, the girls in the opposite direc- 


Eloise yelled, “Look out!” But it was too late. The 
water had already left the pail, and Mr. Nepper was 
coming around the corner, oblivious to his danger. 
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tion. The next Sabbath afternoon the direc- 
tions would be reversed. Eloise never cared 
much about going for a walk on the Sab- 
baths that the girls walked toward town, 
but she always enjoyed the walks toward 
the country. The town held no fascination 
for her; but the wide sweep of the prairies 
held in it the peace and contentment she 
liked to associate with Sabbath afternoon. 
However, for the past few Sabbaths she had 
not gone for a walk, because the weather 
was too cold and she did not have a coat. 

The lights blinked, indicating that study 
period was over, and the dormitory was sud- 
denly filled with shouts of happy laughter 
as lively girls released the energy they had 
held in check all during study period. 

Pajama-clad Jennifer grabbed a pillow 
and rushed out to join the pillow fight that 
was fast shaping up in the hallway, and 
Eloise was almost ready to join in the fun 
when there was a knock on her door. 

“Come in,” Eloise yelled, and Merrilee 
walked in and quickly shut the door behind 
her. 
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“Almost got hit with a pillow,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“I was just ready to take my pillow out 
there,” Eloise said. 

“But come to my room first. I want to 
show you something.” Merrilee opened the 
door to leave. 

“Look out,” someone yelled, and Merri- 
lee quickly shut the door again. 

“Let’s hurry,” Merrilee said, and she 
opened the door once more. The two girls 
dodged past the pillow fight while all the 
time Eloise wondered why Merrilee should 
want to show her something. 

“Why me?” she asked herself. “Merrilee 


with all the pretty clothes. Why should sh@® 


choose to show me something?” 

There on Merrilee’s bed lay a beautiful 
coat, and for a moment Eloise felt a twinge 
of envy. Merrilee picked up the coat and 
slipped it on. “Mother sent it to me today,” 
she said. 

“It’s beautiful,” Eloise exclaimed as she 
gingerly touched the lovely fabric, so thick, 
and soft, and warm. To page 18 
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Famous American Flags—No. 1 


The First Stars and Stripes 


By EVERETT E. DUNCAN 











| eve spoke of a banner?” inquired pert, 
24-year-old Betsy Ross of General 
George Washington. She was a Quaker, and 
a widow, and three very distinguished gen- 
tlemen were calling at her home. She lived 
alone now, in a small brick house on a quiet 
Philadelphia street. 

General Washington, Colonel George 
Ross, and wealthy Robert Morris had come 
On an important mission. As they sat in Mrs. 
Ross’s freshly scrubbed home they noticed a 
lovely bouquet of flowers on the table, and 
crisp, ruffled curtains stirring at the window. 

Betsy was already a famous seamstress. It 
is said that before Washington became Pres- 
ident she embroidered fancy ruffles for his 
shirts. He had come now to ask her to make 
a flag—a new flag—for her country. 

First he told her how sorry he was that 
she had just lost her husband, John Ross, a 
nephew of Colonel Ross. John had been 
killed by an explosion while he was guard- 
ing a wharf where gunpowder had been 


stored. Betsy Ross quickly changed the sub- 
ject. “Thee spoke of a banner?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said the general, pulling from his 
pocket a piece of paper. “I have made a 
drawing and should like you to make it out 
of bunting and let us see how it looks.” 

Betsy carefully studied the drawing. “But, 
General,” she said, “these stars have six 
points. Does thee not think five points 
would look better?” 

She picked up a piece of cloth and scis- 
sors, and quickly folded the cloth several 
times, then made one or two quick snips 
with the scissors. Opening the cloth again, 
she showed Washington a five-pointed star. 
He agreed five points would be just as good 
as six, and Betsy agreed to make the flag. 
After the men had gone she borrowed a flag 
from a shipping merchant to see how it was 
sewn, and used it as a guide as she worked. 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress resolved: “That the Flag of the United 

To page 16 


Betsy Ross made her first flag so well, she was kept busy making more for nearly fifty years. 








and the key was inside! 


The Locked-in Key 


By ELLA M 


I, ROBBIE, come along home with me 

to dinner!” 

Robert climbed down from the ladder 
where he was painting the school garage. 
“Ah, nah! I’m not dressed for visiting,” he 
said. 

“Never mind. We all know you're a work- 
ing man these days. Come on over.” 

“Not today, Richie. Mom left a good 
lunch fixed for me. Thanks all the same.” 

But when Robert tried to open the front 
door of his house he found it locked. Where 
was the key? Not in his pocket. He looked 
under the door mat. He turned over the 
books on the porch stand. Where had he 
put that key? He remembered now, he 
hadn’t put it amywhere. Mother had left it 
on the kitchen table where he had eaten 
breakfast. Through the window he could 
see it lying there. She had set the frying pan 
on the electric stove all ready for his pota- 
toes and eggs; and he knew there were 
goodies in the refrigerator, part of the same 
lunch that mother and dad were enjoying at 
that very moment in a shady spot along 
the highway. 

The thought of it made him hungry. Why 
hadn’t he gone with them? Why hadn't he 
been able to forget about next winter's tui- 
tion and take the day off, as they had 
wanted him to? 

Never mind! He could climb in one of 
the windows. What! Every window was se- 
curely latched! He tried the key hanging 
under the porch railing. It didn’t fit. Maybe 
a screwdriver or a nail would do the trick. 
Nothing worked! 

Desperate, he looked around the garage 
for something to eat. Not an apple or orange 
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Robert was hungry, but the door was locked 


. ROBINSON 


or any other edible thing could he see. Even 
the sack of walnuts that used to stand in the 
corner was gone. Mother had taken it inside 
because she said the squirrels were running 
off with more than their share. He went 
into the garden. There were a few gnarly 
carrots that had not been worth gathering. 
He pulled up a handful, washed them under 
the tap, and wolfed them down. They re- 
lieved the hunger pains—somewhat. 

He explored the garage again, examining 
every box and shelf and corner. Hurrah! 
Here was a dime in the pocket of his father’s 
work jacket. He put the dime in his pocket 
and went back to his job. He would stop at 
the grocery on his way back to work and 
get something to eat. What could a dime 
buy? He looked around the store. Oh, joy! 
There were some buns. His dime would 
buy two. He could have one for supper and 
one for breakfast. No, he would eat half of 
one of them right now and leave the other 
half for supper. 

That evening after work, while sitting on 
a toolbox in the garage trying to decide 
whether to save the half or the whole bun 
for breakfast, he heard Richard call: “Hi, 
Robbie! Mother says you're to come over 
and stay with us tonight.” 

Quickly Robert pushed his food back int 
the paper sack out of sight and strolled out- 
side. “Can't go, Richie. I look too much like 
a hobo to sit at a table with respectable 
people.” 

“Oh, come on! Mom'll fix you up.” 

“Not tonight.” Then lighting on an ex- 
cuse, he said, “I’d better stick around and 
look after the place.” 

Alone again, Robert ate his meager sup- 
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Robert pulled the hat down and spread out dad’s old shirt. It was cold sleeping in the garage! 


per, deciding he’d better eat only the half 
bun. After all, there was another whole day 
to go before his parents would be back. 

Then he looked around for a place to 
sleep. Fortunately there was an old mattress 
leaning against the garage wall. He spread 
it on the cement floor, then spied a bag of 
rags hanging on a nail. “There's my pillow,’ 
he grinned. 

He pulled a battered hat down over his 
ears to shut out the chill, spread his father’s 
work jacket over his feet, and tried to sleep; 
but it was too cold. He examined the con- 
tents of the rag bag for covers—a torn table- 
cloth, parts of an old coat, two ragged shirts, 
and a faded kitchen apron. They would make 
better bedding than none at all. Soon, in 
his dreams, he was enjoying the delicious 
sandwiches and stuffed dates in the refriger- 
ator. But in the morning he was glad he 
had left the whole bun for breakfast, he was 
so hungry. 


Several days passed. 
Did Robert hear voices in the front 
room? Could it be that mother was enter- 


taining guests? He approached cautiously. 
There was a hush. Then the door opened. 
“Happy birthday, Robert! Happy _birth- 
day!” It was not pretended astonishment 
that kept Robert standing in the doorway, 
speechlessly gazing at the merry group of 
boys and girls that filled the room. 

“Surprised?” 

“I should say so! I thought you had all 
forgotten about my birthday. I didn’t hear 
a single person mention it all day.” 

The games were interspersed with plenty 
of lively chatter. Sandwiches and ice cream 
and fourteen candles got all mixed up with 
some embarrassing questions about the 
locked-in key. 

“Why didn’t you come over and stay at 
our house?” Richard asked. “We were all 
disappointed. Mother set up a cot in my 
room and laid out pajamas. She got a pair 
of my overalls and a work shirt ready for 
you to put on clean in the morning.” 

Robert wished he could drop out of sight 
when Alice, Richard’s thirteen-year-old sis- 
ter, added her word of confirmation to what 


To page 17 
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THE SABBATH CROCODILE 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


WAtrorp was resentful and angry even 
in the early morning. He got up and 
dressed in the middle room of his father’s 
hut in the village by the stream that ran into 
the great Zambezi. The rest of the family 
were up already and gone to work. 

His mother had gone early to the market 
with a huge basket of cabbages, because 
today was Friday. His father, a minister, had 
gone to a village by the Ensuadzi Falls to 
meet with a baptismal class. His brothers 
and sisters were in the garden hoeing. 

Watford was cross and angry, for any 
number of reasons. They buzzed around his 
naughty head like flies and gnats and fleas. 

First and foremost was pig-meat busi- 
ness. It was only four and a half years ago 
that his father had come into this church, 
where they belonged now. And there were 
so many “thou shalt nots”! Before that, the 
family always had a pen of pigs that they 
fattened and killed all during the year. It 
meant good fat meat to eat and sop up with 
the porridge and the mealie cakes. Watford 
smacked his lips at the thought of the greasy 
meat he used to get. He spat. Now—huh! 
Beans—cabbage—tomatoes—onions. Ugh! 

Then there was tobacco. Even his father 
had loved tobacco and snuff before. His 
mother used it, too, and he had learned to 
smoke and chew and dip. He could recall 
how the hot smoke warmed his chest when 
the air blew cold off the foothills and the 
dank chill of the wet river valleys rolled up 
in a fog. 

Some folks got sick at the sight of the 
slobbery mess of tobacco trickling down a 
person’s chin, but the feel was soft and 
delicious to Watford, and he loved to have 
the juice seep around his teeth. 

Then, too, there was beer. Oh, he remem- 
bered when his mother had cooked the corn 
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beer, and put it to ferment in the deep, 
woven kegs. He remembered watching her 
every day uncovering the pots and gazing 
at the foam and froth, feeling it, rubbing it 
between her thumb and finger, then tasting 
it. Sometimes she let Watford taste it, too, 
for he was the baby of the family and got 
lots of favors that the other children didn’t 
get. Now no more beer. No more tobacco. 
No more pig meat. Nothing. 

Watford stuck out his lips and sauntered 
outside. A fellow couldn’t do anything that 
was any fun any more. Might just as well 
be dead. 

It was Friday. Mother would be home 
soon, and they'd all be put to work doing 
what she called “getting ready for the Sab- 
bath”! Preparation day, ugh! 

She'd set Moyo to work at sweeping the 
courtyard and Bethya would have to wash 
clothes down by the stream. More than likely 
she’d make Marko sweep out the house and 
ask him to get some sweet potatoes and 
scrub them. 

When the sunset bell rang at the church, 
they must all be ready for the opening of 
the Sabbath in the mission church. Every- 
thing must be done. 

Watford walked across the hard-beaten 
courtyard and looked down the pathway 
toward the valley. Even from here he could 
see the bright blue of the little river through 
the bushes and trees. From here, too, he 
could hear the cries of the boys as they 
played on the shore of the stream. Again he 
felt rebellion surging through him. They 
didn’t have to break their backs working to 
clean houses, yards, walks, and clothes to 
“get ready for the Sabbath.” No one cared if 
they worked or cleaned or swept or played, 
except at planting time. Everyone had to 
work at planting time or no one would eat. 














That was plain. Famine walked where peo- 
ple did not plant. 

“Watford!” 

Mother! She had arrived home from the 
market and was already bustling around the 
hut. 

“Alipo!” he called, telling her he was 
here. 

“I want you to carry this flour to the 
village,” she said. “The chief wants to buy 
some and I said I'd send it. Hurry back; I’ve 
got some more things for you to do before 
the sun sets.” 

Watford took the bag and put it on his 
head and went down the path. This was 
good fortune! Now he could see some of 
his old chums without father and mother 
asking “why this?” and “why that?” till his 
ears buzzed. 

A few minutes later he stood by the 
chief's kraal and got rid of the bag of flour. 


Freed, with the money tied in one corner - 


of his shirttail, he went down to see the 
boys for a minute. It had to be only a 
minute. 

The boys surrounded him, shouting their 
pleasure, beating on his back and telling 
him how much fun they had been having 
and how they missed him. 

“Come, go with us, boy,” one said. “We're 
going to dig for mice.” 

“Can't.” Watford stuck out his lips re- 


membering the mouse-and-rat hunts of the 
past. Of course, since he had found out it 
was uncivilized to eat mice dipped in honey, 
he wouldn’t do it any more. But just the 
same it was great sport to dig out the mice 
and catch them as they tried to run away. 

“You can’t do anything any more, can 
you, Watford?” one of the boys said. “But I 
don’t feel sorry for you. Look; you’ve got 
lots better clothes than we have. My mother 
says she'd like to see your house. She says 
you've got a table and chairs! You used not 
to have, Watford. Christians just seem to 
have a lot more than the heathen do!” 

Watford turned away from that logic be- 
cause he didn’t want to hear it. He wanted 
to hear and think bad things about the truth 
of the third angel’s message. He wanted to 
feel sorry for himself. 

“Come down here tomorrow, Watford,” 
another boy said. “We are all going to the 
lake to swim. It is so hot, the cool water 
will feel wonderful.” 

“Why not paddle around here?” Watford 
asked, playing with the possibility of some- 
way joining them. 

“Not deep enough. The lake’s better,” 
was the answer. 

Watford knew that tomorrow was the 
Sabbath of the Lord. He knew that finding 
one’s pleasure on the holy day of God was 
not the Lord’s plan for His Sabbath. But 


The three boys were laughing, and Watford was feeling sorry for himself. None saw what was coming. 
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Watford did not love God or the Sabbath. 
He knew in his heart it was true and good, 
but still in his commandment-breaking way, 
he broke the first commandment by setting 
himself up as his god. What he, Watford, 
wanted, what he liked, what gave him pleas- 
ure was far more important than what 
made his good father or mother, or teacher, 
or even the Saviour of heaven and earth, 
happy. He was still an idol worshiper, 
though he felt a little scornful sometimes of 
the poor heathen in the miserable villages 
round about. They were so afraid of evil 
spirits and idols. 

“Can you get away to come tomorrow, 
Watford?” asked Beza, who used to be one 
of Watford’s best chums. “Think you can 
sneak away?” 

“Well.” Watford scratched his head in 
thought. “Father has to preach at Ensuadzi. 
I might tell my mother I’m going with the 
mission band to preach some place. She 
would swallow that and like as not bless me 
for it.” Beza laughed and so did Watford. 
Watford didn’t realize how cheap and worth- 
less he was making the truth of God by his 
falseness. Instead of working to save poor 
Beza from sin and helping him to have his 
name written “on the page white and fair,” 
he was driving him farther and farther away 
from the gates of gold by his scorn and 
disobedience to truth. 

Sure enough, he got away. He felt strange 
about it, for at the morning sermon the pas- 
tor preached from the text, “My son, if sin- 
ners entice thee, consent thou not.” He knew 
in his heart he was letting sinners entice 
him. And at dinner mother had such good 
things to eat! The relish was especially good 
and savory, and there was a pan of good 
corn bread. Mother had even gotten a tin 
of jam at the Indian store. He felt like a 
dirty dog, cheating and lying, but stubborn- 
ness and self-love welled up in him again. 
His mother let him go when he asked her, 
rejoicing in her poor heart, thinking he was 
going to help with the singing at the village. 

It wasn’t long till he was with Beza and 
the other boys down in the heathen village. 
They had decided not to go to the lake and 
were going downstream two miles, to where 
the river was wide enough and much deeper. 
There had been unusually heavy rains, and 
the boys talked loudly about how much fun 
it would be to soak up the coolness of the 
clear water on this miserably hot day. The 
sun was boiling, and the sweat poured down 
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Watford’s back. He could feel it trickle, 
trickle. 

The boys would be preaching at the vil- 
lage now. He could see them in his mind’s 
eye with the people all eagerly listening. 
Well, he'd try to get home before they did. 
He would hang around at the edge of the 
bush and come in, just as if he had been 
with them all the time. It would be easy to 
deceive mother. When his conscience spoke 
to him again, he tried to quiet the gentle 
voice, by talking and laughing as loudly as 
he could. 

When the boys reached the waterside, an 
old man who was sitting on the sand weav- 
ing a mat spoke to them. 

“Don’t you go into that river today, boys,” 
he said, shaking his old head at them sternly. 
The boys were rude and impudent to him. 

“Why, old man? Do you own this stream? 
Are you the king of this country?” 

“No,” answered the old man in a digni- 
fied voice, ignoring the impudence. “I am 
old and I have seen many things. When 
there has been such heavy rainfall as this has 
been, crocodiles sometimes come this far 
while the river is deep.” 

“Yes?” sneered one of the boys. “I never 
heard of such a thing. No crocodiles ever 
come this far. You know it too. You're 
wopusa {foolish}.” 

“I had a friend eaten right here when I 
was a young man, and one of my own cous- 
ins was badly slashed not ten years ago. It 
is very dangerous to go in after heavy cloud- 
bursts. I pray you, don’t go in.” 

“Tl bet the old baboon has a net in the 
river, and he doesn’t want us to scare the 
fish away,” suggested one of the boys. “He's 
got a reason in his old head, you can be sure 
of that!” 

Watford had not joined in the banter. He 
had been around good Christians long 
enough that he was pained in his heart to 
hear such wicked talk, and his conscience 
pricked him deeper than ever. “You should 
not be here!” the inner voice said. “Get 
away! Get away!” 

But the day was hot and sticky, and the 
stream was cool and blue. Already Watford 
could feel the lovely water closing in around 
his sweaty body, cooling and invigorating 
his whole frame. 

The boys threw off their loin cloths and 
leaped in with yells of delight. All but Wat- 
ford, who had on a decent pair of trousers 
and a good shirt and some shoes. He stood 

















a moment watching the boys, longing and 
debating, not being able quite to bring him- 
self to do this thing. 

Suddenly Beza threw up both arms and 
screamed such a shriek that Watford almost 
felt his blood stop flowing in his veins. He 
was near enough to the stream to see with 
horror that the water was slowly staining 
with red. The red of Beza’s blood. 

“Get out, boys! Get out!” They did. All 
but poor Beza. No one ever found him. 

Watford ran weeping and crying up the 
path to his village. How near he had come 
to death! But that was not all; he had not 
let his light shine so that Beza might have 
walked, too, in the light of God. Now it was 
too late, too late for poor Beza! 

From this dreadful experience came a 
happier life for Watford. He began to see 
that the Lord’s way is the good way, and that 
there is a way that seemeth good to a man 
(and a boy too) but the end thereof is the 
way of death. 


Minta’s Ghost Was Real! 
From page 3 


she delights in that kind of monosanity?” 

Mrs. Valie smiled. “I think you have your 
words a wee bit crossed. I believe the word 
is monomania. Tell Minta I want to see her.” 

Murmurs of conversation followed in the 
rooms overhead, and a few seconds later a 
small figure dashed down the same stairs at 
break-neck speed and spritely seated herself, 
Turkish fashion, at mother’s feet. She folded 
her arms across her chest, raised her eyes 
ceilingward, and waited for the “bawling 
out” she expected. 

“You may drop your arms and your eye- 
brows,” mother said. “Just tell me why you 
find ghost stories so fascinating.” 

A heavy sigh escaped Minta’s lungs. “I 
think it would be fun to go through a wall 
without making a hole in it, and I would 
just love to scare the living daylights out of 
some people I could mention. Ghosts never 
have to eat or worry about ragged clothes. 
And—well—I don’t see anything to get 
scared about just because it’s supposed to be 
the flimsy side of someone who's dead. After 
all—a dead person can’t hurt you. Now can 
it?” 

“No—but , 

“Then why does Lilly get so worked up? 





My ghost stories aren’t any worse than her— 
They’re not as bad as that stuff she rams into 
our ears every time she opens her mouth. 
Miror, miro, parwa stella miror quinum, 
cestum bella or some such trivia she rattles 
off in Latin. And those horrid old quotes 
from The Ancient Mariner, ‘Water, water 
everywhere and all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere and not a drop 
to drink.’ Ish! I hope they dump every copy 
of that into the Pacific Ocean before I get 
to be a freshman.” 

“I must admit it sounds pretty terrible, 
too,” mother agreed. “But please, Minta, do 
put a clamp on that imagination of yours. 
If you don’t stop thinking up such weird 
things it won't be long until you can’t think 
of anything else. Wild dreaming like this 
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SUMMER EVENING 
By LOUISE DARCY 


Fragrant hush, then sweet birdsong, 
Lingering light that lasts so long; 
Fireflies that flicker by, 

Winking in the darkening sky; 
Crescent moon and first, bright star: 
How lovely summer evenings are! 


INMATE 


acts as a sort of drug to your mental powers. 
You seem to do it more and more lately.” 

“Well—doesn’t Lilly rattle that stuff off 
more and more? If she'll quit it (‘cause I’m 
not going to take Latin), I'll quit reciting 
ghost stories to her.” Minta leaped to her 
feet as nimbly as if she hadn’t been sitting 
cross-legged at all. 

Mrs. Valie sighed. “There really aren’t 
ghosts, you know, Minta. Tell Lilly to come 
back down a moment.” 

Life progressed quite peaceably for sev- 
eral weeks in spite of the Latin assignments. 
Lilly confined her “chanting” to the upper 
rooms when the other girls were busy down- 
stairs. If she did forget and started to rattle 
off her lesson, just one sentence from Minta 
stopped her: “It was a dark and stormy 
night, not fit for man or beast to be out, but 
that didn’t stop the beings of P: 

One afternoon Mrs. Valie went visiting 
in the eastern part of town. It had been 
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weeks since she had talked to her sister 
except by telephone, and Olive and Gus 
were always asking her to bring the children 
over. 

She had a wonderful afternoon, and the 
sun had dropped far down below the roof 
tops on the western side of town before she 
and the children started home. Nancy, the 
youngest, was sent home with Minta, who 
pushed the baby carriage proudly and care- 
fully. 

Mother stopped to chat with a former 
neighbor, and the other children remained 
with her. Minta went ahead and turned in at 
the small walk that led up to her house. She 
opened the screen door and reached for the 
doorknob—when something inside the house 
caught her eye. She stared through the 
window. A figure in white was moving 
slowly from the pantry through the twilight 
into the dining room. And then it vanished 
before her astonished eyes! 

Minta swallowed with a gulp. She didn’t 
feel exactly afraid, but something told her 
not to take the baby into the house. She 
leaped down the steps, ran up the street 
pushing the baby, and found mother still 
talking to Mrs. Twedelry. 

“I thought I sent you home with the baby,” 
mother said. 

“I went home,” Minta agreed. “But there 
was somebody in the house.” 

“Nonsense!” Mrs. Valie exclaimed. “I 
guess I'd better go, Mrs. Twedelry. Minta 
has a terrible imagination, and it might get 
us all into trouble if I stand here talking 
any longer.” 

So home the Valies went—and found the 
house empty, just as Mrs. Valie and all the 
children except Minta expected to find it. 
Mother was provoked. The sisters teased 
Minta unmercifully. “This will teach you 
to control your imagination,” said one. “A 
white figure raiding the pantry!” scoffed 
another. “Ha!” 

Minta stubbornly refused to admit she 
had fibbed even a tiny bit. “She was wearing 
white.” 

“How do you know it was a she if you 
couldn’t see her?” Ted asked. 

“Because no man would be running 
around wearing white at this time of year. 
So there.” 

When father returned that evening, Min- 
ta’s parents had a little conference that was 
not intended for smaller ears. Father agreed 
that Minta possessed too much imagination 
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for her own good, but he did not agree that 
she had dreamed up the story out of thin 
air, and it wasn’t decided definitely what 
should be done with her. 

The family were seated around the table 
a short while later when Mr. Valie sent 
Stephen to the pantry. “It’s been a while 
since we had some honey, and I’m rather 
hungry for it tonight. Honey always goes 
well with hot biscuits. Hurry up—the bis- 
cuits are getting cold.” 

Stephen ran—and a moment later shouted 
back, “I can’t find any.” 

“Can't find any?” mother echoed. “There 
are at least thirty quarts in there.” 

You see, as a hobby, Mr. Valie removed 
honey from old bee trees and buildings. Mrs. 
Valie strained it and stored it away in quart 
jars. 

Stephen returned to the room. “There 
isn’t a jar in there. Just empty space.” 

“That can’t be.” Father refused to believe 
him. “Lilly, you go look. There has to be 
some in there some place.” 

A strange expression wrinkled Lilly’s face 
when she came back from the pantry. “Not a 
jar. What do you suppose happened?” 

“I told you there was someone in the 
house this afternoon,’ burst out Minta. 
“Now maybe you'll believe me.” 

The whole family went to the pantry 
and saw for themselves the empty space on 
the shelves where the jars of honey had 
stood. 

Mrs. Valie patted Minta on the shoulder. 
“I’m sorry, Minta, that I doubted your word. 
We must have had a visitor, but I doubt 
very much that it was a ghost.” 

“I guess it’s my own fault.” Minta slid 
back onto her chair. “I'll have to quit shout- 
ing wolf when there isn’t any, so people 
will learn to believe in me.” 


The First Stars and Stripes 
From page 9 


States be 13 stripes alternate red and white; 
that the Union be 13 stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” The 
stars were placed in a circle showing that no 
colony should be considered more impor- 
tant than any of the others. 

Betsy’s flag was such a hit that Colonel 
Ross commissioned her to make all the flags 
she could. She continued making flags for 
the next fifty years. 
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Her tiny home became a shrine. It was 
purchased with nickels and dimes by more 
than two million school children of the 
United States and its island possessions. An- 
nually, thousands of Americans find their 
way to this hallowed spot in Philadelphia. 
Over the door floats an American flag with 
a circle of thirteen stars on blue—a copy of 
the original flag made by Betsy Ross 183 
years ago. Below it is written this simple 
statement: 


“BIRTHPLACE OF OLD GLORY” 


How to Make a Five-pointed Star 
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You too can make a five-pointed star, as Betsy Ross 
did. 1. Cut paper five inches square. 2. Fold it in 
half. 3. Fold in the middle so that the left corner 
comes one and a half inches from the right corner. 
Then fold the part that has “12” on it back along 
the dotted line. 4. Fold the left portion up along 
the dotted line so that the left edge rests on the 
right edge. 5. Cut on the dotted line. 6. Open up, 
and you should have a five-pointed star. For larger 
stars, use larger paper. Practice helps! 








The Locked-in Key 
From page 11 


Richard had said. “Mother really felt hurt. 
She wondered if you didn’t like us any more 
and if that was the reason you wouldn’t 
come over. I assured her it wasn’t, that it 
was only your abominable pride.” 

In spite of Robert’s momentary confusion, 
he had a wonderful time at the party; and 
after the group had departed he said quite 


truthfully, “This has been the happiest day 
of my life.” 

It made his mother glad to see him so 
happy, and there came into her heart a sud- 
den great longing to see his joy continue 
forever. “Son, do you want to make this the 
happiest day of my life?” she asked. 

“Oh, Mother, I think I know what you are 
going to say; but it’s no use. I can’t be a 
Christian. I’m not made that way.” 

“Robert, I’m afraid you have been trying 
to make yourself good without the help of 
your Saviour, just as you tried to look after 
yourself the day you were shut out of the 
house and refused the help your best friends 
offered. You must know that you caused 
yourself much unnecessary misery. You hurt 
the feelings of friends who loved you, when 
it would have given them ever so much 
pleasure to have made you comfortable and 
to have shared your companionship. 

“Have you ever thought how much you 
are hurting the heart of Jesus by refusing 
His invitation to supply all your needs? He 
offers to strip off the filthy clothes of your 
own good deeds and to clothe you with the 
royal robes of His righteousness. And now, 
my dear boy, why continue longer to refuse 
your Saviour’s invitation? Why cause Him 
more sorrow? He is longing to do for you 
what you cannot do for yourself. Why delay 
any more?” 

She waited for an answer. Finally it came. 

“I never thought of it that way, Mother. 
I never realized I was hurting Jesus, that I 
was causing Him sorrow. I see now that I 
have made a big mistake. I'll not keep Him 
waiting any longer.” 

Doubtless some readers of the GUIDE can 
recall reading stories so unusual that the 
author takes the trouble to tell us they are 
true. This story is true. I know Robert. He 
is a real boy, and he’s been a real Christian, 
too, ever since the party and the night the 
key was locked in the house. 





Queenie 
From page 5 


Queenie helped in the loving part. She 
had so much love to give that she loved 
everything she came in contact with, even 
the cat. It was so funny to see Queenie 
wash the cat’s face! She would almost knock 
the cat off his feet as she lapped with her 
pink tongue. The cat would shake his head 
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and walk away in a dignified manner as if to 
say, “Well, can’t a fellow wash his own face 
around here?” 

Queenie lived with us for nine years, and 
each one was better than the one before. It 
was a sad day for us when we had to lay her 
away. I know Queenie will not live in the 
new earth when Jesus comes, but I am 
happy to know that the animals that do live 
there will be even nicer than our pet 
Queenie. What wonderful pets they will be! 


All Things Are Possible 
From page 8 


“But this isn’t what I wanted to show 
you,” Merrilee said, and took a brown tweed 
coat from where it lay across a chair. 

“Now that I have my new coat I won't 
need this old one any more. Would you like 
to have it?” 

“You mean you will give it to me?” 
Eloise was amazed that anyone would give 
away such a nice coat. 

“I want you to have it,” Merrilee smiled. 

Eloise tried to express her thanks, but all 
she could do was stammer. 

Back in her room, Eloise showed the coat 
to Jennifer. 

“Oh, I'm so glad,” Jennifer exclaimed. 
“During study when you asked about the 
Sabbath walk I almost told you that a group 
of us were going to walk out and visit 
Mrs. Gage this week. I decided not to say 
anything, because you didn’t have a coat to 
wear. But now you can go with us.” 

And the two girls sat down happily to 
study their Sabbath school lesson. 


Eloise’s second year at the academy began 
quite uneventfully. It was good to be back 
at school again, good to see old friends from 
last year and to make new ones, but nothing 
spectacular occurred. Registration went 
smoothly, classes began, and work assign- 
ments were given out. 

As she walked across the now familiar 
campus Eloise smiled with inner satisfac- 
tion. Only a year ago this was all new and 
strange to her, but in such a short time she 
had learned to love it all. The school and 
all its activities had become a part of her 
life; a part that was so different, so com- 
pletely different, from anything she had ever 
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experienced before, and she would always 
remember it with nostalgia. 

Behind the girls’ dormitory was a cistern 
containing rain water, and the girls made 
very good use of it. Every girl knows that 
soft rain water is far superior to hard tap 
water in bringing out the luster and high 
lights in her hair and making it easier 
to manage. And although it meant heating 
the water in pails on the gas burner in the 
laundry room, then carrying the pails of hot 
water upstairs to the shower rooms, almost 
every girl in the dormitory washed her hair 
in soft water. 

One day Eloise, Patty, Christine, and Lilly 
took their pails and went to the cistern for 
water. It was a very hot day in early fall, and 
as Eloise pumped the water into the pails 
Patty couldn’t resist the temptation of the 
cool water, and dipping her hand into the 
pail she flipped water onto Christine. Chris- 
tine retaliated with a handful of water of 
her own, which missed Patty and hit Lilly 
with a splash. That was all that was needed 
to start the game, and soon water was flying 
all around as fast as the girls could dip their 
hands and flip. The game was going in high 
glee when Christine flipped a handful of 
water just right, and it hit Patty squarely 
in the face. 

Patty wasn’t to be outdone, and yelling, 
“Tl get you for that,” she grabbed a full 
pail of water and started after Christine, 
who darted like a streak around the dormi- 
tory. At the corner of the building Patty 
heaved the pail of water at the fleeing 
Christine just as Eloise yelled, “Look out!” 

In a flash Patty saw what had caused 
Eloise to yell, and she quickly turned the 
pail of water, but it was too late. Most of 
the water had already left the pail, and it 
struck Mr. Nepper as he came around the 
corner of the building. But he had been 
quick enough himself so that only his shirt 
sleeve got wet. 

The sounds of laughter and shouting of 
the moment before were suddenly and 
deadeningly silenced as the four girls re- 
alized what had happened. 

Then Mr. Nepper broke into a laugh. 
“You almost got me,” he said as he began 
wiping his sleeve vigorously with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“I—I'm sorry, sir,’ Patty stammered. 

“Think nothing of it,’ he grinned and 
turned to leave. 

The girls relaxed and watched him walk 
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down the driveway. At the end of the hedge- 
row he turned and waved his hand. 

“Have fun,” he said. “If I were not so busy 
I'd join the game too.” 

The subdued, but relieved, girls filled 
their pails with water, and one by one took 
them to the laundry room. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas came, and 
as usual Eloise remained at the academy. 
Because she did not have enough money 
to go home, she spent all her vacations dur- 
ing her academy years at the school. Those 
vacations were always enjoyable. Textbooks 
were laid aside, and there was some relief 
from the long hours of hard work. The two 
or three girls who spent their vacations at 
the academy cooked the meals for the half 
dozen boys who stayed. Then when the 
meals were over, the boys, having nothing 
better to do, often came into the kitchen, 
took up dish towels, and helped dry the 
dishes and clean up the kitchen. 

There were two classes of students who 
had to stay at the school for vacations: 
those who, like Eloise, could not go home 
for lack of money, and those whose homes 
were too far away. Eloise’s visits with these 
students taught her many things about the 
world in which she lived—many things 
which, in the security of her isolated hill- 
country home, she had never known existed. 

The weeks and months flew by on jet- 
propelled wings; then toward the end of 
the year a letter came that struck Eloise a 
hard blow. As she read it she couldn't be- 
lieve it. The words seemed to shoot at her 
like little pins pricking her head and down 
her spine. Uncle Dave dead? It couldn't be. 
No! Her mind refused to accept it. 

Slowly she folded the letter and placed it 
back in its envelope and stood staring 
blankly at the floor. Then with a sudden 
movement she crumpled the letter tightly 
in her hand and walked steadily and evenly 
up the stairs to her room. She lay down on 
her bed and tried to make her stunned mind 
think. 

Reaching over to the study table, she 
picked up her Bible—the Bible Uncle Dave 
had given her. It was a wonderful Bible, 
made more wonderful by the fact that it 
was the only one she had ever owned. 
Among all of Eloise’s few possessions it was 
truly the nicest thing she had. As she slowly 
turned its pages she remembered that Uncle 
Dave had once chided her for giving up 





LESSONS FROM THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


June 

12. Prov. 30:26 We may be weak, but He is 
strong 

13. Matt. 7:17 Lesson in fruit bearing 

14. Job 5:10 God provides 

15. Deut. 32:4 God is just and right 

16. Prov. 30:25 Lesson in wisdom 

17. 1 Cor. 10:4 Illustration of Christ 


18. Prov. 26:21 Starting trouble 








too soon. He had counseled her to have 
more faith in God. Poor crippled, blind, 
deaf Uncle Dave. Nothing daunted his cour- 
age. And it was because of his unselfish 
generosity and optimism that she was in 
school now. 

But suddenly she sat bolt upright. “My 
tuition! With Uncle Dave gone there will 
be no more payments made on my tuition. 
What on earth will I do?” 

Eloise doesn’t remember much about the 
next few days. Automatically she went about 
her work and studies. She knew that she 
must inform Mr. Nepper of Uncle Dave's 
death, but what lay beyond that she did not 
know. Would she be allowed to finish the 
school year? Would she have to return 
home? 

Several days went by before Eloise got 
the courage to go and talk to Mr. Nepper. 
Timidly she raised her hand to knock on 
his office door, but she heard voices inside 
and knew that he was talking with someone 
else. 

“Not now,” she said to herself and 
walked away without knocking. 

Several more days went by before she 
again appeared at his office door. This time 
she told her story quickly before her cour- 
age failed. 

Mr. Nepper expressed sympathy, then he 
said, “This changes your financial status here 
at school, doesn’t it?” To page 22 
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Lesson Theme for the second quarter: “Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


XI1—Nehemiah Makes 


More Reforms 


(June 18) 


Memory VERSE: “Now unto him that is able 
to keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever. Amen” (Jude 24, 25). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read how Nehemiah, after an absence from 
Jerusalem, had to bring in some needed reforms, 
in Nehemiah 13:7-22. Read the memory verse 
several times. Who is able to keep us from fall- 
ing into error? 


SUNDAY 
Trouble Arises During Nehemiah’s Absence 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 13. 


For twelve years Nehemiah stayed in Jerusa- 
lem, throwing himself into the work of making 
Jerusalem the city of God that it was intended to 
be (Neh. 5:14). Then he had to go back to Baby- 
lon on the king’s business for some time. He must 
have been glad to return to his beloved city 
after his term of office with the king, but dis- 
appointment met him. The Jews had become 
slack in many of the things he and his as- 
sociates had carefully taught them. The hea- 
then had gained a foothold in the city, and 
worse than this, one had even been given an 
apartment within the Temple precincts. Find 
who this was in verses 4 and 5. 

Tobiah was an Ammonite. The Ammonites 
and Moabites had been very cruel to the chil- 
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dren of Israel in their passage from Egypt to the 
Promised Land, and because of this they were 
to be shut out of the congregation of God’s 
people. So the high priest, Eliashib, had done 
wrong in letting Tobiah into the Temple. More- 
over, the rooms he occupied were dedicated to 
the offerings, and using them for any other pur- 
pose showed irreverence for the Lord and His 
Temple on the part of the high priest. 

Nehemiah took firm measures. Read what he 
did, in verses 8 and 9. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
669. 


THINK! Are you careful to reverence the 
house of worship that you attend, realizing that 
every room is dedicated to some purpose in the 
service of God? 

Pray for more reverence. 


MONDAY 
The Plight of the Levites 
Open your Bible to Nehemiah 13. 


Nehemiah noticed something else. The Lev- 
ites, who normally kept up the work of the 
Temple and were the musicians, were not to be 
seen around the Temple. He made inquiries 
about them, and learned that they were out in 
the fields working for a living. This would not 
have been necessary had the people been paying 
a faithful tithe, and of course the Levites could 
not do the necessary work in the Temple if 
they had to be thinking of earning a living else- 
where. Find the question Nehemiah asked the 
Jews in verse 11. 
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The Jews knew why, and they were quick 
to respond. Read what they did, in verse 12. 

To make sure that this did not happen again, 
Nehemiah appointed treasurers. “Of the four 
treasurers, one was a priest, one a Levite, one a 
secretary, and one a layman of rank. In this way 
the main classes of the population were repre- 
sented.”—The SDA Bible Commentary, on Neh. 
13:13, vol. 3, p. 450. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
670, pars. 2 and 3. 

Tuink! Are you forming a habit of faithfully 
returning the tithe that supports the work of 
the Lord? 


Pray to be faithful in all circumstances. 


TUESDAY 
Guarding the Sabbath 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 13. 


When the Sabbath came around after Nehe- 
miah’s return, he saw something else that 
caused him great grief. Instead of the holy 
calm that used to pervade the city each Sabbath 
day, there was bustle and activity. Find in 
verses 15 and 16 some of the things being done 
on the Sabbath day in the city. 

“There were some who could not be per- 
suaded to sacrifice principle; but others trans- 
gressed, and joined with the heathen in their 
efforts to overcome the scruples of the more 
conscientious. Many dared openly violate the 
Sabbath.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 671. 

In word and deed Nehemiah attacked this 
problem. “What evil thing is this that ye do, 
and profane the sabbath day?” he demanded 
of the leaders, and reminded them how others 
in Jewish history had brought evil on them- 
selves by their profaning of God’s holy day. 
Look in verses 19 to 21 and see the firm steps 
Nehemiah took to see that the people of Jeru- 
salem were not tempted to break the Sabbath. 





Others might be too cowardly to insist on living 
right, but not Nehemiah. He read to the people what 
the Bible said they should do, and made them do it. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
672. 


THINK! Do you allow others to lead you into 
a disregard for God’s holy day? 

Pray to be careful in your keeping of the 
Sabbath. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Danger of Mixed Marriages 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 13. 


Many of the slack ways into which the Jews 
had fallen—their failure to return the tithe, 
their disrespect for the Temple, their disregard 
for the sacredness of the Sabbath—were be- 
cause of the fact that they had mixed with the 
heathen people. When Nehemiah first went to 
Jerusalem the Jews had made a resolution to 
put away their heathen wives but they had 
forgotten this resolution and were again marry- 
ing the women of the heathen people who 
lived near the city. Look in verses 23 and 24 
and find one of the results of these mixed 
marriages. 

Nehemiah took very firm measures with 
those who had married outside the Jewish faith. 
He reminded them of Solomon, who, although 
he had in the earlier part of his reign done 
great things to build up the nation, made the 
mistake of taking foreign wives and being led 
into sinful ways. They must not repeat his 
mistake. Read verse 25, last part. 

Even in the ranks of the priesthood there 
Was a case of marriage with a heathen woman. 
Find what this case was and what Nehemiah 
said this marriage did to the priesthood, in 
verses 28 and 29. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
673, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK! Are you being careful to make your 
social contacts within the church? 

Pray to be kept from the temptations that 


come from associating with those whose outlook 
is worldly. 


THURSDAY 
How to Keep From Falling Into Wrong Habits 


Open your Bible to 2 Peter 1. 


The history of Israel after the time of Neh- 
emiah shows that there were often periods when 
the Jews became slack about the standards God 
set. And this is true also of the Christian 
church. There are times of slackness and times 
of revival. There are, however, always a few who 
remain faithful to God’s teachings whatever 
others may be doing. 

We know that we cannot enter God’s kingdom 
unless we are faithful, for only the faithful will 
receive the crown of life and hear Jesus say, 
‘Well done.” 

Peter tells us the only way to keep from 
falling. We must climb the spiritual ladder. 
Read about that ladder, in verses 5 to 10. 

“You can never secure a good character by 
merely wishing for it. It can be gained only 
by labor. Your desires in this direction must 
be expressed in earnest, honest endeavor and 
patient toil. By taking advance steps each day 
up the ladder of progress, you will find your- 
self at last at the top.”—Messages to Young 
People, p. 348. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 675. 

Tuink! Are you, like the Jews of Nehe- 
miah’s day, always making resolutions, only 
to break them in a little while? 


RESOLVE by the grace of Jesus Christ to be 
a climber, ever climbing up the spiritual ladder 
of success, and never falling. 
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FRIDAY 


FILL IN THE worps in these sentences to 
show the three things that Nehemiah found 
on his return from his stay in Babylon: 


1. The Temple was not being as it 
should have been. The high _................ had 
BUNGWIOT, occ cescsvssse , a heathen leader, to have 
ND oi idicnccice in it 

2. The Jews were neglecting to _............ 
es , so the Levites were obliged to 


go out and .... .... in the fields instead of 

doing the necessary work in the 
3. The was being dhinenantet. 

Some of the Jews were ... ..... on the Sabbath, 

and heathen merchantmen ..... to the city 

. their goods. 

TELL what Nehemiah did in each case. 


Dip the Jews make any mistakes after 
Nehemiah had made these reforms? 

TELL HOW we can progress spiritually. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The 


Bible Story, vol. 6, pp. 125-128. 
REVIEW the memory verse. 





All Things Are Possible 
From page 19 


“That’s what I came to talk to you about,” 
Eloise said. 

“Is there someone else who can take that 
responsibility?” 

“Not anyone,” Eloise answered. 

“It’s a shame that you should have to go 
home before the school year is over. Isn’t 
there something that could be done?” 

Eloise saw a glimmer of hope, and she 
quickly replied, “I could work more than 
I'm doing now, Mr. Nepper. I’ve heard that 
a few other young people have worked all 
their way through school. If you would let 
me I could work all of my way.” 

Eloise knew that she was clutching at a 
straw, but like a drowning man, she must 
clutch at anything that made an appearance. 

Mr. Nepper smiled. “I know you would 
work if given the opportunity. My fear is 
that you would work so hard that you would 
neglect your studies.” 

“But, please, Mr. Nepper. I simply can- 
not go home, and I promise that I will try 
not to neglect my studies.” 


“Very well, Eloise. I shall see what can be 
done about extra work assignments. If they 
can be found, then we shall try it for a few 
weeks and see how it goes. But remember, 
you must keep up your studies.” 

Many times through the remainder of that 
year and all through the next one, after the 
lights were out and the dormitory was still 
and the monitors had gone to their rooms, 
Eloise would slip quietly out to the hall 
with textbook, notebook, and pencil in hand, 
and sitting on the stairs and by the dim hall 
light, she would finish the assignments that 
she had not had time to do earlier in the day. 

All too soon it was spring again, and 
Eloise was giving serious thought to the 
possibility of going to school the next year— 
her senior year. Since Uncle Dave's death 
she had worked very hard, and her record 
at the business office was good, but what 
about next year? 

One day the matron, Mrs. Ehrhardt, said 
to her, “There is a great deal of work that 
has to be done here at the school each sum- 
mer, and there are always two or three girls 
who stay and work. Why don’t you ask Mr. 
Nepper if you can stay and build up credit 
toward next year’s tuition?” 

Happily, Eloise replied, “I surely will. I 
shall talk to him tomorrow morning.” 

But she didn’t have to wait until tomor- 
row. That very afternoon Mr. Nepper sent 
a message for her to come to his office. 
Surprised and completely unaware of what 
he wished to talk to her about, she knocked 
on his office door. 

But when she left the office ten minutes 
later she knew she was the happiest girl 
in school. Mr. Nepper had told her that he 
was looking for students to take care of 
the work at the school during the summer, 
and he would like to have her stay. 

(To be continued ) 








COVER PICTURE by Paul Davis, from 
the National High School Photographic 
Awards. 
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BIBLE GAMES for Sabbath Afternoon 


A Text in Pictures 
By LEONARD MITCHELL 
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How to do it: Each box makes one word. The first word is “The.” The picture is a hen. Cross out the 
n and add T at the beginning. Then write the word under the picture. Do the same with the other boxes. 
When you are finished, look up Habakkuk 2:20 and see if you got it all right. 








Bible Diamond Plants and Animals 
By IDA M. PARDUE That Beat the Inventors 


Fill in the spaces with the words suggested—and By MELVIN E. NORTHRUP 
you'll finish with a diamond that reads the same 
both down and across. You may look up the texts On the left are listed several things man has in- 
to find the words. vented. On the right are animals and plants that were 
given the same equipment long ago by the Creator. 


1. John’s brother. Matthew 4:21. 
2. Elisha’s servant gathered a full of wild Can you match them? 
. Sticky flypaper. . woodpeckers. é>) 
. Parachutes. . honeybees. : 


gourds. 2 Kings 4:39. A 
3. What a church seat is called. B 
. Water goggles. C. rattlesnakes. 
Radar. D. spiders. 

Hypodermic needles. E. sundews. 
Suit of armor. F. bats. 
Drill. . milkweed. 
Glue. . armadillos. 
. Lasso. I. frogs. 


ANSWERS 
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